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The power of the legiſlative being derived from the people by 
a poſitive voluntary grant and inſtitution, can be no other than what 
that pdſitive grant conveyed.” 

When the ſociety has placed the legiſlative in any aſſembly of 
men, to continue in them and their ſucceſſors; the legiſlative can 
never revert to the people whilſt that government laſts; becauſe, 
having provided a 2 with power to continue for ever, 
they have given up their political power to the legiſlative, and can- 
not reſume it; but if they have ſet limits to the duration of their 
legiſlative, and make this ſupreme power in any perſon or aſſem- 
bly only temporary, at the determination of the time ſet, it re- 
verts to the ſociety, and the people have a right to place it in new 
hands.” LOCKE on government, 
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ſome patron, who never denied acceſs to that 
A. which concerns the public good: Your lord- 
ſhip immediately occurred, uy projuttice to my own 
| er determined me to ſeek no other. Iam 
no longer ſollicitous about the ſubject, nor aſhamed to 
advance exploded principles to an Engliſhman, who 
has ever been unfaſhionable enough to eſpouſe truth, 
and fo unpolite as to ſpeak his ſentiments eyen in a 
court, PPP | 
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When I reflect on the conſtitution of the greateſt 
commonwealths of antiquity, I am not aſtoniſhed 
at their declenſions. They received the ſeeds of 
their decax in their birth, and the ſtrength and 
power Which they diſplayed for a while, was rather 
the effect of many concurring circumſtances not ob- 
vious to human foreſight, than the natural conſe- 
quence of their frame. The true foundation of 
government was uſually miſtaken, and though the 
- JuperſtruEtures were finely contrived, and admirably 

executed, yet they were at the beſt like houſes built 
uv pon ſand. | 


When governments have received an unhappy bi- 
aſs in their original, like individuals who have quitted 
the right way, every ſtep in their future progreſs is 
a greater deviation from the right. It is a maxim of 
Machiave! that governments ſhould as often as poſſi- 
ble be brought back to their firſt principles; and 
though the general practice of ſtateſmen, diſproves 
this maxim, I have not known it overturned by ar- 
gument: It is certainly juſt when applied to well con- 
ſtituted governments, and is in one ſenſe applicable 
to the worſt, that their defects are generally feweſt in 
the beginning; therefore when they revert to their 
firſt principles, I may ſafely ſay, that they come 
nearer to perfection. 


Two inſtances occur which ſeem to-eenfirm the 
preceding obſervations. The Spartans enjoyed the 
molt perfect of ancient governments; indeed it was 
formed for preſervation not for increaſe; while they 
adhered to their original conſtitution, they were al- 
ternately the ſcourge and the ſupport of their neigh- 
bours, and held the balance in Greece for many cen- 
turies: Tyſander made a breach in the conſtitution, by 
introducing gold and ſilver among the ſpoils of 

Athens, 
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Athens, and the ruin of the commonwealth was the 
conſequence. The conſtitution of Rome had origi- 
nally many defects, and the encroachments of bad 
kings made many more, and at laft occaſioned a re- 
volution; this change reduced the - commonwealth _ 
nearer to its firſt principles, and reſtored many loſt 
privileges to the people; yet ſtill a proper claim of 
rights was neglected, and the true foundation of 
government unknown: The commonwealth was till 
unequal, and ' deviated every day more and more 
from perfection; conſequently it was a perpetual” 
ſcene of conteſt between the people for privilege, 
and the ſenate for prerogative. . 


But I haſten from this view of ancient common- 
wealths, and turn my eyes to my native country, 
with deſign to mark ſome change in our conſtitution, 
if ſuch hath been, or could be, till corruption had 
prevailed among all ranks of men; and if it ap- 
pears that a deviation from the conſtitution. will lead 
to the ruin of our iſland, I hope your lordſhip will 
ſo far concur with Machiavel, that when ſuch devia- 
tion happens, the beſt method of preſerving our go- 
vernment, is to bring it back to its firlt principles. 


It would be impoſſible to fix a time when our 
conſtitution was perfect; all the effects of human 
invention are as imperfect and changeable as their 
cauſes; but it will not be difficult to determine a pe- 
riod when. the pillars of our government ſtood un- 
ſhaken, by which I underſtand, firſt, a balance of 
property in the hands of the people; ſecondly, a 
proper rotation of officers, and eſpecially of the re- 
. body of the nation. Theſe I conceive 
to be the eſſence of a juſt commonwealth, the trunk 
from which all the orders of government ſpring, 
like branches, and derive their beauty, ſtrength, and 
majeſty : If this foundation be removed, government 

| | may 
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may remain, but a free government never can ſubſiſt 


without ir. 


ebe the reigh of Hinry the feventh;, the balance 


of property was uncertain, it leaned to the nobles, 


* 


and to that cauſe the diſſentions and wars of the barons 


and clergy may be attributed; their property placed 
the ſword in their hands, and the people were little 
better than vaſſals. You will perhaps aſk, was not 


+ Britain free before Henry the ſeventh? And I muft 
* anſwer that it was only free in Part; nay I will 
venture to go further and to ſay, that it was owing to 


our ſituation, to ſome moſt excellent princes, and to 
the vigour of our conſtitution in ſome parts, that its 
defects in other points did not bring abſolute ſlavery 
upon us. Nome affords a ſignal proof that many great 
concurring citcumſtances may ſupply for a while a de- 
fect in the frame of government. All the diſſenti- 
ons and at laſt the ruin of that city were owing to the 
balance of property being fixed in the hands of the 
nobles. Yet by the ſtrength of other parts of the 
conſtitution, by ſteady national principles, and moſt 
<Eminently by a rotation of offices, Rome became the 
ſeat of unrverſal empire. A rotation of offices raiſed 
her to grandeur, and when her conqueſts had deprived 
her of all opportunities of increaſe, ſhe wanted a due 
balance of property to ſecure her n and 
her own luxury ſoon deſtroyed her. 2 | 


If the time of Henry the ſeventh, was the | mora- 
ble æra when power devolved to the multifude ; 1 
ſhall fix the reign of queen Elizabeth to be the glori- 
ous ſcene, when the people had property, when 
offices circulated and elections were free: A reign 
which the preſent times and poſterity ſhall N 
wonder; in which the people eſteemed it a favour to 
ſerve their princeſs, and the princeſs thought it her 
glory and found it her happineſs to protect and * 
war 
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ward her people : The reign of a queen who governed 
all by all, whofe wiſdom ſcorned the low aſſiſtance of 
party, yet diſarmed more factions than the greateſt ty- 
rant could raiſe: Whoſe honours inveſted the brow 
of merit; whoſe counſels and magnanimity reſtored an 
expiring commonwealth to the happieſt ſtate, a ſtate 
of liberty: Whoſe ceconomy ſupported her magnifi- 
cence, while her arms were the terror of Europe, and 
her fleets carried the glory of her name as far as wa- 
ters rolled. 


(7 


I could not mention that princeſs, without feeling 
ſome tranſport, without paying ſome tribute to her 
memory; I ſhall conſider her reign as the ſcaſon when 
the Britiſb liberties were beſt ſecured, and the govern» 
ment moſt perfect. If in the courſe of this letter it 
ſhall appear from natural reaſon or from example 
that all changes in our conſtitution ſo ſettled, either 
are or muſt be the cauſes of national calamities; I may 
fairly conclude that an adherence, or return to our con- 
ſtitution, when we have ſttayed from it, are the ſureſt 
GM the ſafety and long life of our common- 


* 


In the early ages of this kingdom, a bad prince 
found a ſhort ſtep to tyranny by attering his nobles, 
and the people inſtead of one had many times an hun- 
dred maſters. But now ſince * ns, is transferred 
to the many, that power which is conſequent thereof 
is not to be ſhaken without difficulty: Therefore bad 
kings who would tyrannize without controul, muſt 
try new means of ſupporting their bad meaſures; they 
muſt endeavour to ſap another eſſential part of our 
government, to deſtroy the rotation of offices and fre- 
quent popular elections, or their tyranny may return 
upon themſelves, and the crown drop from their 


Lift? N 
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Such mefeRtions lead me to ane the uſe of fre- 
quent elections, and the great abuſe. of a ſtanding 
parliament. To enter on ſuch a ſubject, is like tread- 
ing on enchanted ground, where the flowery proſpect 
conceals a thouſand pitfalls: Vet a ſecret charm re- 
ſults from the very difficulties, with which truth is 
ſurrounded, and the 22 to which en ou 8 
it, is expoſect. 


I hope it will be thought pertinent to this ſub- 
ject, to ſhew that frequency of elections was a part of 


the Britihconſtitution z and that this letter contains no 


new doctrine advanced occaſionally to irritate- or per- 

lex the minds of men; but vindicates an ancient in- 
defeaſable right to which the F have an undoubted 
claim. Before the conqueſt parliaments were held 
three times every year, at Christmas, Eaſter and 
Whitſuntide. At the time when the church of Rome 
claimed an annuus cenſus from England, Edward the 
firſt informs the pope, that ſome arrears had not been 
raiſed, in Parliamento, quod circa Oftavas reſurrectionis 
duminicæ celtbruri in anglid conſuevit; in the parliament 
which was uſually held in England at Eafter ; and he 
promiſes that he will procure the payment thereof, in 
alio partiamento noftro, quod ad finem. ſantti Michaelis 

oxime futuri intendimus dante domino celebrare; in an- 
other parliament, which we intend to hold by God's per- 
miſſion after. the feaſt. of St. Michael next enſuing. 
From hence it appears that Edward the firſt choſe to 


labour under ſome difficulties,” rather than to invade 


the privileges of his people by continuing, a parlia- 
ment beyond its accuſtomed. time; and that a new 
election enſued after a few months is evident from his 
own words, for another and a new parliament 8 
the ſame idea. I chuſe to inſiſt upon this getkg be 
cauſe ſome ſagacious gentlemen; modeſtly conſe > that 
frequent parliaments are required by our e 
but confidently aſſert that frequent new parliaments 
were never thought neceſſary. 
n 
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In the time of Edward the third, it was enacted; 
that for redreſs of divers miſchiefs and grievances which 
daily happen, parliaments ſhould be holden every year once or 
ofiner if need be. In the reign of that brutiſh cruel tyrant 
Richard the ſecond, the commons ſignify in a remon- 
ſtrance to their king, that he ought to call, dominoes & 
Proceres regni atque communes, ſemel in anno ad parlia- 
mentum ſuum, tanquam ad ſummam curiam totius regni; 
* the lords and the nobles of the kingdom, and the commons, 
& once in a year to his parliament, us to the highef council 
© of the realm. And thereaſon is prefixed ; quod ex 
antiquo fatuto habent, et conſuetudine laudabili & ap- 
probata, cujus contrarietati dici non volebit. *©* Becauſe 
this is agreeable to ancient latutes, and to a laudable ap- 
“proved cuſtom, the contrary to which cannot be defend - 
ed.“ In another part it is ſaid that if the king, a parlia- 
mento ſuo ſe alienaverit ſud ſponte, non aliqua infirmitate 
aut aliguũ alid de cauſa neceſſitatis, ſed per immoderatam 
voluntatem proterve ſe ſubtraxerit per abſentiam temporis 
quadraginta dierum, tanquam de vexatione populi ſui et 
gravibus expenſis eorum non curans,' ex tunc licitum omni- 
bus et fingulis eorum abſque domigenio regis, nedire ad 
propria et unicuique eorum in patriam ſuam remeare ; 
e ſhall voluntarily abſent himſelf from his parliament, not 
“on account of any infirmity or other neceſſary cauſe, but 
“from à pervertedinclination ſhall wanton!y withdraw for 
&* the ſpace of forty days, as if he diſregarded the griev- 
e ances of his people and their heavy expences, it ſhall from 
* that time be lawful for all and each of them to return to 
his proper home. This record proves that the king 
had no right either by ſtatute or cuſtom to extend the 
ſeſſion beyond a ſtated time, which time is limited to 
one year; and that , ſuch incroachments were, at- 
tempted, the commons had a power to diſſolve them- 
ſelves. I believe no perſon will ſuppoſe that ſuch a 
retnonſtrance could have been made, if Richard had 
enjoyed the power of por wing his E 
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if theſe commons had deſired to ſtretch their power 
beyond the conſtitutional bounds. But prorogation 
uas unknown in thoſe days, and encroachments were 
deteſted by that parliament. 


Thus far, my lord, it is evident that ſrequency of 
elections was required by the Britiſb conſtitution, and 
I am perſwaded that good kings eſteemed it a pillar 
of the throne and the ſtrongeſt bulwark of their ſafety. 
To prove this truth inconteſtably ; let us reflect, what 
princes invaded this national privilege, and what were 
the conſequences of theſe invaſions. Richard the 
ſecond firſt packed a parliament, and then endeavour- 

ed to rule without it; he was a wicked, ignorant 
inhuman tyrant, and by his vicious obſtinacy loſt his 
crown. Henry the eighth firſt began the great project 
for !'anding parliaments by his new ſcheme of proro- 
gation on which he raiſed almoſt an abſolute deſpotic 
power ; but he was a covetous, headſtrong, debauch- 
ed, ambitous prince. Charles the firſt was a weak 
king, led by the noſe by an aſpiring woman and a 
proud crafty prieſt; he prolonged a parliament and he 
fo his head. The ſecond Charles was a mean corrupt 
ſharper and buffoon, by turns a pandar to his own 
and to the vices of his favourites, he created that infa- 
mouſly memorable penſion parliament, and he undid 
the nation. Such were the princes to whom ſtand- 
ing parliaments owed their birth; princes whoſe 
names ſhall be handed down to poſterity with con- 
tempt and infamy, whoſe actions ſhall be read with 
horror; of whom nothing better can be ſaid than 
that their corrupt meaſures occaſioned many revolu- 
tions, the ſole bleſſing conſequent of a bad king and a 
corrupt adminiſtration. | 


If. our conſtitution requires new and frequent elec- 
tions, if the prorogation of parliaments was juſtly 
eſteemed an incroachment, and an arbitrary act: I 

| would 
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would be obliged to him, who would inform me by 
what right any part of the legiſlature can deſtroy a 
fundamental law of that conſtitution, by which the 
whole legiſlature ſubſiſts : For a ſtanding parliament 
ſeems to be a monſter brought forth by faction and 
ſupported by corruption and ignorance ; and it brings 
this greater curſe than other monſters, that it pro- 
Pogates its ſpecies, 

It 1s ſaid, that the legiſlature hath an abſolute power, 
of which the people reſign their ſhare to their delegates; 
I grant that the people reſign their whole power, but I 
affirm that the whole collective body is under limitati- 
ons, under conſtitutional reſtraints ; and I hope a little 
reflection will make it evident : It was a law of our 
conſtitution that we ſhould have a king, lords and 
commons, and we are thereby confined to theſe or- 
ders of government, Before a houſe of commons 
exiſted, it was a law that the people ſhould frequently 
chuſe new repreſentatives ; a neglect of this law made 
it neceſſary Bo the legiſlature to interpoſe and to 
ſtrengthen the conſtitution by ſtatutes ordaining an- 
nual elections. Theſe ſtatutes were not made to alter 
the conſtitution and to confine elections to one year, 
but to prevent a longer neglect of them. The people 
therefore received from the conſtitution firſt, and next 
from ſtatute a limitted power of electing fer ſuch a 
time, and conſequently can never delegate to the per- 
ſons elected a more durable right. For till I can recon- 
cile contradictions and make impoſſibilities poſſible, I 
cannot conceive that the power of a deputee can ex- 
ceed his who deputed him. 

I will ſuppoſe that the people ſhould think it meet to 
ſend no repreſentatives, and to grant no ſupplies, the 
crown would undoubtedly repreſent this conduct as ſe- 
ditious and diftructive of the government; why? be- 
cauſe it would be contrary to ancient uſages and the 
conſtitution : But the ſame conſtitution and the ſame 
uſages require new and frequent elections; therefore by 


the like reaſoning the people cannot delegate the pe 
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of prolonging parliaments, nor ever pretended to do fo; 
but from whence parliaments derive their authority, 
unleſs from the people, I am at a loſs to determine. 

If then a parliament choſen to repreſent the people 
during one year, ſhall aſſume the privilege of making 
laws during feven ; I cannot think that ſuch a parlia- 
ment acts conſtitutionally,I know no name by which to 
call ſuch a council, for to uſe my lord Peterborough's 
remark it is not created by the people but proceeding 
from itſelf, If the maxim be true, that he who 
knowingly treads in the bad ſteps of another is equally 
guilty, I might extend this reaſoning much farther ; 
but I chuſe to be ſilent of theſe times and of preſent 
parliaments. h | | 


I ſhall proceed now, my lord, to examine the ſe- 
veral arguments in fayour of long parliaments, which 
haye been invented by the wit of expecting ſtate 
quacks, the hardned vice of hackneyed courtiers, and 
the ſottiſh bigottry of voluntary ſlaves. The firſt 
great argument is, ht long parliaments prevent corrup- 
tian and bribery, becauſe when electiuus are less frequent, 
occaſions of corruption will be fewer; and conſequently 
igleneſs and debauchery will prevail leſs untver ſally among 
the people. If gentlemen who uſe this argument could 
prove it's truth, 1 ſhould admit it's force, but it js 
ane thing to affirm and another to proye ; I readily 
grant chat occaſions of bribery will be fewer, but un- 
leſs it appears that bribes will grow leſs, or will not 
increaſe, which I am ſure courtiers would maintain-if 
poſſible; without that evidence I neyer can admit that 
bribery will be prevented or idleneſs and debauchery 
leſs prevalent : We live in an age, when a ſeat in par- 
liament is eſteemed a property, and it has often been 
the foundation of dangerous property: It is natural 
that he who would make a purchaſe of that kind, 
ſhould proportion his price to its continuance ; an 


- aggulcy tor twenty, thirty, or forty years is ſurely 


pieferable to one for three, five or ſeven years, 
and 


1131 
and he who will buy his ſeat in parliament, will 
always conſider for how much he can ſell his voice 
there. But electors alſo will increaſe their prices 
and will inſiſt upon them: Therefore allow- 
ing that bribery will prevail both in annual and 
ſeptennial elections, but in different degrees, and 
that debauchery is certainly conſequent of bribery, 
yet ſtill reaſon inclines to annual parliaments ; for if 
an annual elector receives one pound for nis vote, a 
ſeptennial elector may fairly demand ſeven ; if then 
the former is enabled to ſpend one week in idleneſe, 
the latter may ſpend ſeven ; now whether more ad- 
vantages can flow to the nation from ſeven continued 
weeks of idleneſs and debauchery, than from ſeven 
weeks ſo ſpent in ſo many different years, I think it 
is not difficult to determine. Seven weeks of debau- 
chery may create ſuch ruin to our manufactures, and 
fuch ſtagnation of trade as may never be recovered z 
we may likewiſe be invaded during that time, and 
whether a nation which has Been drunk ſix weeks 
would be prepared to repel an invaſion in the ſeventh, 
will admit of ſome doubt; beſides if we can judge 
from obſervation, ſeven weeks is a ſufficient time in 
which to contract a habit for life, and no habits ob- 
tain more eaſily than thoſe which make their ap- 
proaches by our ſenſes. I think 1 may fairly extend 
this way of reaſoning, and ſuppoſe a ſeat in parlia- 
ment of thirty years continuance z then an elector 
may regeive as many pounds for his voice, may con- 
tinue in idleneſs and debauchery as many weeks, and 
during his whole life never return to his employ- 
ment with his wanted care and diligence : thus indo» 
lence may creep through the nation, manufactures 
may decay, trade will be graſped by other powers, 
and the once formidable Britain become the bubble 


of a few. 


Another argument for a ſtanding parliament is, that 


foreign powers will more readily contract with the 
| crown, 
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crown, when the Prince can ſecure a parliamentary 
concurrence in his meaſures for a long time: for it 
is alledged, that neighbouring powers fear to concert 
a war vigorouſly with a Bri:iſþ prince, whoſe par- 
liament, the very next year may diſapprove his con- 
duct and refuſe to grant him ſupplies. If this rea- 
ſoning be admitted, it will equally juſtify an overthrow 
of our whole conſtitution: for ſome aſpiring powers 
might deſire with like plauſible excuſe that we ſhould 
give the whole legiſlative power to our prince, that 
he might have the right not only of declaring war 
and contracting alliances, but of levying taxes to 
ſupport them ; and that they would not enter into 
treaty with us on other terms. Surely. our iſland 
is in an abject ſtate, when forei-ners dare aſk us to 
complement away our conſtitution, and when our 
lawgivers baſely defend and gratify their deſires, 
I think I ſhould avoid ſociety wich a man who made 
it the condition of his friendſhip, that I ſhould cut 
off a limb or pluck out an- eye. Our alliances are 
dearly bought, if liberty is the price. Beſides my 
Lord, all nations muſt deſpiſe a prince who would 
ſap the foundation of that throne on which he ſits, 
and give up the privileges of that people which ſup- 
por's him, to ſerve an immediate purpoſe, to gratify 
a private reſentment, or to remove a private fear, 


A third argument long urged for ſtanding par- 
liaments is not leſs weak than wicked, which is, that 
they promote family intereſt, and prevent the people 
from having too much power. That the people may 
have too much power 1s undoubted ; that our con- 
ſtitution gives them too much is falſe ; that long par- 
liaments take too much from them is true. I am 
convinced that the ſole intent of eſtabliſhing long par- 
liaments was to promote family intereſt, to advance 
the gain and power of a few ; it was the project of a 
few who graſped at the power of the many: but can 
5 | a Bri- 
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a Briton without a bluſh, without fear, without hor- 
ror plead for abject ſlavery, and maintain that the na- 
tional intereſt ſhould yield to the private regard of a 
few families, or of the greateſt family on earth ? 
Courtiers may plead thus, ſlaves to paſſion and the 
dupes of a minifer may defend ſuch arguments; 
Wretches who build upon the ruin of their country, 
who proped by corruption and faction tower above 
merit and tread upon genius; but ſhall a Britiſb coun» 
ſellor, the repreſentative of a nation which once dic- 
tated to Europe, a man choſen to be the guardian of 
the people's rights, to be their advocate and friend, 
ſhall that man argue for corruption, for breach of 
truſt, for neglect of allegiance to his conſtituents, for 
infidelity to man, and ingratitude to his God, 


Some frivolous arguments for ſtanding parliaments 
are yet unanſwered, which will occur occaſionally in 
other parts of this letter ; I ſhall therefore proceed to 
a taſk more pleaſing, and review the great advantages 
of ſhort parliaments ; and I believe it will appear to 
him who reflects on human nature that the ſhorteſt 
muſt be leaſt corrupt. 


Men have many different principles which influence 
their conduct; few are virtuous for virtue's ſake ; few 
will facrifice the hopes of private gain, to the proſpect 
of public intereſt : the love of applauſe and a ſenſe of 
ſhame work moſt ſtrongly in the generality of thoſe 
whom we eſteem to be good men ; but the fenſe of 
ſhame, however univerſal, is a narrow principle, 
whoſe influence on our actions is eaſily overpow- 
ered ; it frequently extends our views little farther 
than our circle of acquaintance, and while we can 
look on them without a bluſh, we flatter our- 
ſelves that our caſe is not deſperate. Now he 
who has been during ſeven, ten, or twenty years in 
the glare of a court, where the tongue and counte- 
nauce are ever at variance with the heart; where men 

are 
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are hired to prate away truth, and to laugh virtue out 
of company ; this man is much more likely to forget 
that frank honeſt ſpirit, which he breathed among his 
conſtituents, than he who carries 1t annually to par- 
Hament, there lets it flow for his country's ſervice, 
and then retires to reap the fruits of his toil. - The 
former will feel his rough ſimplicity, and open candour 
refined and poliſhed by degrees into blind ſubmiſſion 
and ſtate compliance; and if the ſenſe of ſhame alone 
made him act well before, it will make him a villain 
now; for he will affociate with thoſe whom once he 
Ley re leſt he ſhould be the ſubject of their mirth 
and ridicule. Add to this a ſtrong love of gain which 
actuates many, earneſt ſollicitations, and the various 
baits and lures of miniſters, by whom all helPs agents 
are employed to find the ruling paſſions of thoſe whom 
they would entrap ; for paſſions. are the handles by 
which artful intriguing miniſters lead reverend aſſes 
and right honourable dupes. Beſides, many men 
could refiſt even the allurements of intereſt during one 
pos who would faint and give way in three, five or 


If ſuch evils may and do attend long parliaments ; 
if our conſtitution has provided even againſt poſſible 
miſeries, and if nothing but annual elections can pre- 
vent corruption, then no other expedient: can ſave our 
iſland from flavery and ruin; but that annual parlia- 
ments can prevent corruption, ſeems demonſtrable. 
Candidates neither would nor could bribe yearly; 
electors would bluſh to aſk a bribe; the jobs of a 
year would not deſerve a miniſterial reward, and what 
is more "convincing, the whole treaſury; nay the 
whole revenue of the kingdom would not enable a 
miniſter to bribe the people every year to ſend him 
a corrupt parliament, and then to pay that parliament 
for its corrupt ſervices, © 


From 
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From ſuch hints joined to your Lordſhip's ob- 
ſervation, if it appears that Action is the parent 
of a ſtanding parliament and corruption its off- 
ſpring, that from the very nature of man frequent 
new , parliaments are leſs expoſed to temptations. 
1 may with greater advantage ſhew their real and 
political uſes, which I ſhall confine principally to 
three points : they are neceſſary, firſt to prevent 
encroachmenns eith-r from the crown or the peo- 
le; ſecondly, to give the people a proper occa- 
lion of expreſſing their approbation or diſlike of 
their repreſentatives ; and thirdly, to examine the 
conduct and correct the abuſes of the miniſtry, 


That encroachments may begin on the part of 
the crown, cannot with modeſty: be denied: ſpe- 
culative ſtateſmen may decorate ſhadows, and di- 
ſtinguiſh away reality; they may pretend that the 
privileges of the people are net invaded, becauſe 
the, prerogative is not directly increaſed ; but how 
will che conſequence differ if I am made ſtronger 
than my opponent, or he is made weaker than me: 
coercive and penal laws may be multiplied to ſuch 
excels, that the people ſhall never know when they 
tread on ſure ground, that their. converſation ſhall 
be cramped and enſlaved, and their ſentiments 
catch the diſorder ;” that they ſhall forget the very 
name of liberty, or hear it with fickly deſpair, as 
a thing much wiſhed but not to be expected. If 
the people are undone, it is no conſolation, that 
the prerogative was not directly extended. There- 
fore frequent new parliaments are neceſſary to 
check the moſt indirect attacks from the crown, 
But the nobles may encroach on the prerogative of 
the prince, and a weak miniſtry may not perceive 


it, and a corrupt ſtanding parliament which has 
ee 
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been accuſtomed to receive its mandates from the 
miniſter, may conſtrue his ignorance and ſilence in- 
to approbation, and therefore may ut their 72 
again ſuch invaſions : to prevent this evil, fre- 

vent elections are neceſſary. I doubt not chat the 
crown will always be watchful to check encroach- 
ments from the people; yet even the people, 
75 their reprelentativ' may diſtreſs the crown 

by refuling to grant fy th neceſiary to 5d 

it; and Id a Randin ing parliament be thus ob- 
1 wn ry the rince would find it a ſtanding 
evil; for i "the who hold the fword, wag 
be convinced | eie juſtice of ſuch parliameni 
proceedings, whit ch a remittance of taxes would 
powerfully e rect, the throne would probably totter 
and the crown loſe its luſtre : however, I am not 
Afraid of ſuch meaſures from a ſtunding parkament, 
and 1 mention this cafe only to Thew. thi while 
elections are frequent, the crown carmet be diſtreſi 
fed more than one year; for if the demands of the 
ince are juſt, and his ſubjects have cauſe to lovt 
m. they will ſend him apartment the next years 
which will ſupport him with”triaghifieence in ul 
equitable meaſures, und n * 2 ſuppert 
hs injuſtice. © 


J 


a A edna” ate 97 Pc Fange g is, to give A 
eople : an opportunity o approving, or diſapp roy- 
ng their N var ; dhe g. Pape: conſtitute 
articular perſons to be the guardians of their rights, 

Font of. trad e, and kes rds of the public 

fea ure: if in one year the o ſhould betray 'theſe 


hs tits, facrifice this fate, A an gf raſh this treaſure; 
ha 


ar Gin be more Ju that the people ſhould 
have a ſpeedy occa 72 165 exprelling their abhorence 
125 ſuch pron hong and of electing new repreſenta- 
_ Yives to heal the wounds in the conſtitution before 
line Kath made them incurable? Can good repte- 


ſentatives 
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ſentatives enjoy higher delight, or receive more 
true glory, than' to be approved annually by the 
voice of a NN and re- elected to ſerve them 
in a council, which, by conſtitution, is the greateſt 
on ear h? The commons originally were the hired 
ſervants of the people, and ſhould be their ſtewards 
now; good ſtewards will chuſe to give a fair ac- 
count of their conduct as frequently as poſſible; and 
if 25 are bad, they ſhould be removed from their 


In a government, my Lord, which permits 
long parliaments the very virtue of the-people-may 
prove their ruin, All mankind are liable to error ; 
the moſt upright people may be, and are moſt 
likely to be deceived by appearances ; a majority 
of hypocrites may obtain ſeats in parliament, and 
then may throw off the maſk ; yet ſtill the people 
have acted right; they choſe men that were ſeem- 
ingly molt virtuous, and it would have been a 
crime to chuſe others: it is true, they were de- 
ceived, but their honeſty deceived them; ſha'l 
they be miſerable perpetually, becauſe they have 
been miſtaken once, becauſe they have been ho- 
neſt ? They are unfortunate, and their misfortune 
is one of the {ſtrongeſt reaſons why they ſhould re- 
turn to a new election when the ſeſſion is concluded. 
If they re- elect bad men, the crime is their o, and 
they deſerve its conſequences. But while elections 
are annual and grievances are freſh, the people will 
not re- elect bad men, becauſe in ſuch cafes they 
can receive no bribe for which they would ſell even 


the liberty of th ir poſterity. 


It hath been ſaid, that no advantage accrued to 
the nation from that occaſion of approving or diſ- 
approving their repreſentatives, which frequent elec- 

2; > IG fl tions 
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tions afford, becauſe the corruption of the people 
is ſuch, that they will chuſe placemen, — — 
ſpend the moſt money. It affords a kind of plea- 
ſure, that thoſe gentlemen, who plead for ſtanding 
parliaments, draw one argument from open cor- 
ruption, and, becauſe a great evil prevails, main- 
tain that we ſhould eſtabliſh and legitimate a much 
greater. No man loves placemen more than I do, 
while they continue in their proper places; and I 
think it poſſible, that a placeman may ſerve his 
country in parliament ; but it ſeems very probable 
that he will. not: I am ſure the people can always 
find men leſs exceptionable, and if the luxury of the 
people now recommends placemen, I will venture 
to affirm, that long parliaments firſt cauſed that 
corruption, and annual elections alone will check 
and reſtrain it. 


It is objected, that the members cannot in one 
year learn the buſineſs of parliament, and therefore 


that frequent elections rather retard than facilitate 
affairs. This objection is ridiculous, unjuſt and 


wicked: every man of common underſtanding can 
know the conltitution, and every member, before 
he takes his ſeat, ſhould know the general intereſt 
of the kingdom. Perhaps, by the buſineſs of par- 
bament nothing more is meant than the forms; 
for, ſurely, gentlemen would never inſinuate, that 
the repreſentatives of the people ſhould go to par- 
liament as to ſchool, to learn matter for debate and 
modes of addreſs, I wiſh many members had been 
longer at ſchool, and ſpent their time much better 
before they went to parliament, but I would be 
ſorry that they ſhould enter under any taſk-maſter 
there, leſt they ſhould learn what a parliament may 
do, not what it ought. Probably the buſineſs of 
parliament includes the myſteries of the mini 
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which I believe are many, and ſuch, that he who 
ſhall grow old in the ſervice of his country will ne- 
ver know them. There are plots and counterplots, 
ſchemes to unravel, and, hemes to perplex ; very 
extraordinary demands for moſt extraordinary ſer- 
vices, great promiſes, vigorous preparations, and 
—— oh! what performances? The little ends pro- 
poſed by theſe, and the great calamities conſequent 
thereof, are to wind up the laſt ſcence of this great 
tragedy of errors. 


But the nation has had, and will have, better 


counſellors during ſhort than long parliaments; 


while elections are annual, we ſhall have a nation 


of ſtateſmen; how many now deſpair of an occa- 
ſion to ſerve their country, whoſe honeſty and love 
of glory would prompt them, in other circum- 
ſtances, to toil and labour for the public good. 
Every year, which is added to the duration of par- 
liaments, robs the nation of a proportionable num- 
ber of good ſervants; and annual parliaments will 
produce ſeven times more ſtateſmen, than ſepten- 
nial parliaments; for knowlege and ſcience, like 
our manufactures, are the effect of encourage 
ment. | 


A third great uſe of ſhort parliaments is, to ex- 
amine the conduct and correct the abuſes of mini- 
ſters; and it will be neceſſary to ſhew, that this 
advantage cannot be obtained ſo ſurely from ſtand- 
ing parliaments. Frequent new parliaments can- 
not forget the deſign for which they are aſſembled, 
long parliaments may; the former will remember 


who created them, the latter may think they gave 


being to themſelves : ſhort parliaments will diſ- 
patch affairs with vigour, they will be ambitious to 
recommend themſelves to their conſtituents by their 
4 >, diligence 
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as well as integrity; long parliaments 
may delay buſineſs this ſeſſion, becauſe they will 
have the power of tranſacting it in the next ; bur 
the delay of the nation#: bufineſs is the delay of 
juſtice; it is the greateſt offence againſt ſociety, 
becauſe not one alone but every individual ſuffers 
immediately by it; and in the mean time the pub- 
lic accounts may become ſo complicated, that they 
will never be explained. * 


Perhaps it appears already which ſpecies of par- 
laments will beſt promote the ends of a bad mini- 
try ; but it will be more evident if we conſider, in 
which parhament a bad miniſter is beſt able to ob- 
tain and ſupport a majority in his favour, A mi- 
niſter may poſſibly pack one, two or three annual 


parliaments, but all his labour of three years may 


be overturned in the fourth ; a chain of bad mea- 
ſures requires a chain of ſupports. If the ſame 
parliament ſubſiſts ſeven years, how many e 
may be gratified with places, how many buoyed 
up with expectations, and how many flattered into 
compliance? Beſides a corrupt miniſter has ſuffi- 
cient time, in ſeven years, to digeſt his plan, and 
to fix his agents for the enſuing election. To ſome 
he will ſend binding orders from the treaſury; and 
placemen muſt exceed all others in expences, or 
they will ſoon be unplaced. Thus a miniſter forms 
his clan, and then defies oppoſition; the public 
accounts are neglected, or ſo examined as will beſt 
ſuit with his purpoſes ; the nation is blundered inte 
misfortunes ; complaint istermed ſedition, and every 
man who pleads for the liberty of his country is 
branded with diſaffection, and treated like the great- 
eſt enemy. When diſcontent gros clamorous, d 
miſery unſupportable; when the public voice de- 
maads an Enquiry, dus den Pills quis z leer 
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after he has ſteered, the national veſſel, by — 
a long parliament, into ſhoals and quickſands. 


If ſuch conſequences flow from long parliaments, 
and if parliaments are abſolutely requiſite, ten. [ 
Hure, that the n are oe beſt. ER 


y Abother great and neceſſary uſe of ſhort partin- 
ments is, to inform the prince of the ſentiments 
of his ſubjects: wi hout this knowledge no ruler 
can be fecure, and a virtuous prince cannot be hap- 
Py. He that would build his throne in the hearts 
of his people, will chuſe to know their hearts; 
and a Hyitiſb prince can only know them from fre- 
quent new parhiaments, which come fraught with 
their ſentiments, boldly utter their complaints, or 
lady proclaim. their ſatisfaction. A long parlia- 
ment ſeldom attends co the people's voice, and bad 
nen will think it their intereft to drive unpleaſing 
cruths from the prmce*s ear, leſt he ſhould enquire 
intö' the cauſe, and remove evil toumſellors from 
His prefence. It is agreed by all, that his people's 
Affekte are the ſtrongeſt gua ard Which can en- 
Viron 'aiprmee, what then ſhall » we think of thoſe, 
who ſuffer juſt complaints to be unheard, and pub- 
lie grievances me, till diſcontent is inflam- 
* into en ä 


Eburtzers ave pleaded, thar mull bann 
are tod great a check on the crown, and none but 
courtiers would plead thus. Short parliaments 
canttot wealeen the juſt prerogative of the prince; 
but long parllaments may give an unjuſt power, 
wich hope no *Enpliſhman will defend. It is 
likewiſe ud, that the miniſtry would change an- 


nually with dhe parliament; but this is not prp- 
bable, 
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5 bable, 1 am ſure it is not neceſſary 3 yet there have 
been times when any change in the miniſtry would 
be a bleſſing. 


If ſtanding parliaments are at all times contrary 
to our conſtitution, - becauſe inconſiſtent with liber- 
ty ; they are ſo more particularly, when placemen 

are grown a burthen to the nation, and numerous 

employments have furniſhed the miniſter with an 
army of civil officers, who like veterans will know 
no ſtandard but his. But I can ſay, from un- 
doubted authority, that thirty years ago, the pub- 
lic funds produced three millions of money; and 
_ theſe, though the property of private perſons, are 
under the management of the officers of the crown, 
which muſt create ſuch dependancy on the miniſtry, 
as will invade, and at laſt deſtroy all freedom of 
elections. I deſire therefore to ſubmit one que- 
ſtion to your Lordſhip; Whether a parliament, 
which obeys the dictates of a miniſter, and ſu verts, 
in all eſſential points, the deſign of its inſtitution, 
may not forfeit its right to a ſhare in the legiſla- 
ture? For in my private opinion it deſerves no bet- 
ter fate than befel that prince whoſe head payed the 
price of his tyranny. 42 | 


Thus far, my Lord, I have attempted-to ſtate 
a fair account of popular elections; and ſince fre- 
quent new parliaments were a part of our con itu- 
tion, which bad kings alone invaded, and which 
good kings endeavoured to confirm and ſecure by 
laws reſtraining a long abuſe of this privilege; 
ſince the two great evils, which have ruined every 
ſtate, faction and corruption, are beſt preyented 
adhering to our conſtitution; and the ſtronge 
union is thereby eſtabliſned between the king and 
his people; and likewiſe, becauſe long PI 
Ponce 
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place the legiſlative power in fewer hands, and con- 
2 introduce either indolence and ignorance 
(which beget ſuperſtition and blind obedience) or 
diſcontent and jealouſy which ripen into diſcord 
and ſedition; therefore I conclude that every check 
on the rotation of offices is or mu" be deftruftive 
to the commonwealth. 1 hope I have been diſpaſ- 
fionate in my private ſearch, becauſe I determined to 
eſpouſe that opinion which moſt favoured the inte- 
reſt of my country, to that I confeſs I am partial, 
and your Lordſhip, of all men living, will excuſe 


ſuch partiality. 


There is yet a poſſible caſe in which a ſtanding 
parliament may be a bleſſing. If a prince ſhould 

ace the throne, endued with wiſdom ſuperior to the 
little arts of governing by party or faction; able to 
penetrate into that great ſubordination of intereſts 
which conſtitute the national good; a quick diſcerner 
of the ſpirits of ſocieties and of individuals ; whoſe 
heart had been practiſed to feel for his people, and 
whoſe head and hands had learned to obey its dictates; 
who ſhared toil with the meaneſt, and danger with 
the boldeſt ; who was the ſovereign in every thing 
but ſelf-gratification,and who judged himſelt placed 
higheſt, only that he might be the greateſt ſervant 
of his people : ſhould ſuch a prince obtain a par- 
liament compoſed of tnen like himſelf, and of 
equal continuance, with what glory would his reign 
be diſtinguiſhed ? The eye would bleſs bim when 
it ſaw him, and the ear would rejoice to hear his 
. praiſe ; inſtead of murmurings and complaints, the 
. voice of mirth and of peace ſhould be heard in our 
ſtreets, the peaſant ſhould ſmile upon toil, and the 
artificer ſing to his art; the prince ſhould lie down 
without fear, and riſe to no care, but for his peo- 
ple's ſafety; good education and ſound diſcipline 


ſhould flow froni good laws, and I ſhould only 
„ D fear 
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fear that a virtuous people would forget that ſuch 
a prince was a mortal, and in that deluſion confer 
on him deſpotic power. | wy 


I confeſs, my Lord, that if I was diveſted of all 
concern for poſterity z if my hopes and views were 
as confined as my being here, I ſhould wiſh to live 
under ſuch a prince and ſuch a parliament, But 
while I have the feelings and the paſſions of huma- 
nity, I have a tender regard for thoſe who ſhall 


ſurvive me, and derive a preſent pleaſure from 


barely intending the happineſs of thouſands yet 


-unborn. ME” 


Therefore while I praiſe a poſſible good, I would 
not perſwade men through expectation of it, to in- 
volve themſelves in a probable misfortune. 
Though monſters are frequent, we ought not to 


expect miracles, and yet perhaps nothing but a 


.miracle can ſave us. When we ſpeculate in order 


to practiſe, we muſt reaſon as men; we muſt ex- 
amine as. well what human nature is, as what it 
ſhould be : We ſhall then find that evils are more 


Frequent than bleſſings, and that the reverſe of all 
which I have hitherto ſuppoſed is moſt likely to 
happen. Then, what will be the conſequence of a 
ſtanding parliament ? rica iS 


Iam unwilling even to ſuppoſe that a bad prince 


will ever rule over us; yet, fince it is but ſuppoſi- 
tion, and our lot has ſometimes been actually un- 
fortunate, your lordſhip will readily excuſe me. 
Some future king may be violent in his paſſions and 
weak in his judgement; under ſhews of integrity 
and blunt ſimplicity he may diſguiſe his ar 
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and his arrogance ; and therefore may perpetually 
ſacrifice his own honour, and the honour of his 
country, to his pride and intemperance ; or, a 
prince, like other men, may be governed by ſtrong 
prejudices, he may prefer that part of his domini- 
ons in which he is abſolute to all others ; and there- 
fore may negle& or diſgrace his freeborn ſoldiers 
and ableſt generals to aggrandize his ſlaves ; he may 
Iikewiſe exhauſt the treaſury of a great common- 
wealth, to adorn the bleak mountains of his own 
little eſtate or ſovereignty, and to exhibit the mag- 
nificence of a Britiſb prince in a corner of the earth, 
where his anceſtors were ſcarce heard of, and from 
which they were called, like David from his ſheep- 
fold, to a conſtitution founded on liberty. I can 
conceive it poſſible that ſuch a prince would entruſt 
the adminiſtration of his public affairs to a fool 
who can flatter his own foibles, and to a knave who 
can impoſe upon his people: The former of theſe, 
by the help of great alliances, of dangerous pro- 
perty and royal bounty, may ſtride over the great 
legiſlative council of the realm; and the latter by 
like means may become dictator to a corrupt ſtand- 
ing parliament, which will perpetually approve 
the conduct of theſe twin ſtars. If among five 
hundred and fifty-eight perſons choſen to act in 
truſt for the whole nation, two hundred ſhould at 
any time be che hired Servants of theſe miniſters, 
bought to do jobbs on pain of forfeiture: On ſuch 
ſuppoſition I might pronounce of a nation, © how 
art thou fallen.” 


But, my lord, this night-piece may yet be darker; 
for I can ſuppoſe that a bad miniſtry and a corrupt 
parliament will entrench themſelves behind a milt- 
tary force, which will increaſe annually with their 
fears; that, ſo guarded, they may regale them- 
| 2 ſelves 
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ſelves with the ſacrifice of a whole nation, while the 
ſword ſhall ſilence the voice of juſtice, and public 


offenders ſhall eſcape by private acquittances. In 


ſuch circumſtances, if the ſucceſſor of the prince, 
whom I have ſuppoſed, ſhould poſſeſs great abili- 
ties inflamed by reſtleſs ambition, he would find 
the way payed to deſpotic power; and a weak 
paſſive ſucceſſor would be the dupe of his miniſters, 
Who in every peeviſh fit would threaten to aban- 
don him, and place the crown on another head : 
For a wicked miniſtry, a corrupt parliament, and a 
ſtancing military force, linked in one intereſt, are 
like the Gerdian knot, which Alexander took the 
ſhorteſt and beſt method to diſſolve, | 


would not, my lord, ſet up horrid ſha 
mereiy to gratify fancy; therefore I beg leave to 
ſtrengthen ſuppoſition by facts, and by ſuch as will 
deſerve our attention, though we are removed by 
many centuries from the time of their action. 


When O#avius Cæſar had triumphed over oppo- 
ſition, the dread of his uncle's fate prompted him 
to a reſignation of his power; but a ſubtil miniſter 
perſwaded him that he had gone too far to retreat 
with ſafety, therefore he ſhould advance his power 
above controul : That aſpiring, revengeful, cruel] 
youth was dazled with tae proſpect, and now 
dreamed of happineſs only in the wreath of power, 
and bent all his force to twiſt it round his own 
brow. His firſt artifice was to gain the compliance 
of the ſenate; the ſure ground on which he might 
build to what height he pleaſed. The civil wars 
had occaſioned many vacancies in the ſenate ; theſe 
were ſupplied by creatures whoſe being depended 
on Ceſar's breath; ſome of the old claſs were won 
by real grants, others were allured by promiſes, 

| and 
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and many were ſeduced by their own hopes; thas 
the ſenate became his own, and his next ſtep could 
not fail to ſet him higheſt, He had gained the 
purſe of the commonwealth, and only wanted the 
{word to protect it: Therefore he raiſed a thouſand 
doubts and fears, of which his own diſpoſition was 
very fruitful : He took occaſion, from the diſcon- 
tent of Brutys his ſurviving friends, to hint that 
the city was expoſed to ſedition and violent com- 
motions ; his docile parliament took the ſignal, 
and permitted him to keep twelve thouſand ſoldi- 
ers near the city's gates, another great body in fy, 
and a vaſt Army in the Provinces, amounting in 
the whole to an hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
Men : Propped on the ſhoulders of a corrupt ſe- 
nate and a dependant army, he had nothing now to 
fear, had not nature ſtamped much caution in him: 
His timorous ſpirit ſtill haunted him, and per- 
ſwaded him to ſap, by fair hypocriſy, that conſti- 
tution, which he might have overturned by force. 
He preſerved the form of government to ſatisfy 
near-ſighted fools who ſaw no farther; he made 
ſome uſeful laws which ſeemed extraordinary to 
men who had almoſt forgot the name of virtue; 
he paid much outward deference to the ſenate, and 
becauſe he ſuffered them to enjoy a Jarge nominal 
authority, they perpetually enlarged his real power, 
till they placed him above law, where nothing but 
private juſtice could aſſault him. 


My lord, I ſhall dls no compariſon ; I hope 
our miniſters will not advance beyond a poſlibility 
of retreat, and that Great Britain will never behold 
a parliament created by the miniſtry to nurſe and 
fecd a military force. Since an hundred and ſe- 
venty thouſand men were ſufficient to enſlave the. 
whole world, J hope we ſhall never ſupport a ſtand- 
ing army equal to the tenth part of the Roman, 


But, 
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But, my lord, if ever long parliaments ſhould 
entail long woes upon us, if a tide of corruption 
ſhould render it impoſſible for the beſt and greateſt 
men to ſerve their country by juſt means; if your 
lordſhip, can teſtify that the miſerable æra is al- 
ready come, in which it is the greateſt glory of a 
Britiſb patriot to diſclaim alliance with office, and 
to ſhake off the robe of power, becauſe it galls the 
ſhoulders of integrity; I ſhall then ſubmit to your 
judgement, whether any thing can ſave us from vi- 
olent convulſions, and a ſcene af blood, except a 
PATRIOT, PRINCE who will reſolutely break from 
We ſhackles of courtiers and miniſters, throw him- 
elf on the affections of his people, and demand a 
_ virtuous parliament to examine paſt meaſures, and 
to reftore freedom and frequency of elections; 
who will remove that artillery which corruption 
and faction plant round a throne to be diſcharged 
againſt truth and liberty, and ſubmit his whole 
conduct to the public judgement : I believe ſuch a 
prince by ſuch conduct would yet re-eſtabliſh our 
conſtitution, and reſtore virtue to favour : I believe 
he would yet find ſubjects who would ſacrifice pro- 
perty and life in his ſervice, and conduct him vic- 
torious to the gates of the greateſt city in Europe, 
or die 1n his ſervice. 


But if this be delayed, our cup of iniquity will 
ſoon be full; and nothing will avail but divine 
vengeance immediately hurled againſt us; whe- 
ther that vengeance ſhould waſte us by a plague, 
or a civil war; the prince may poſſibly find him- 
ſelf ſuperior to the peaſant only in guilt and miſe- 


ö a painfu! pre-emmence. 


I fear I have dwelled on this ungrateful ſub ject 
too long for him, whoſe delicate feelings for others 
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are the ſources of his greateſt pain. But permit 
me to go ſtill farther. Vour Lordſhip may yet 
turn your eyes to a ſcene more affecting; to a king- 
dom, which in itſelf has neither conſtitution nor legi- 
ſlature, though intitled by all rights, divine and hu- 
man, to every article of the Bri/t/þ conſtitution; to a 
kingdom which has felt our power, and muſt ſhare 
our deſtruction, though it never ſhared our glory, nor 
taſted our happineſs ; which has long been ſcourg- 
ed, not governed by the gleanings of our iſland ; 
where ſeats in parliament are publicly bought and 
ſold, and the members may grow old with princes 
or their miniſters in corruption and iniquity ; where 
a cabal, a rotten junto tramples down worth, and 
buoys up the ſcum of the kingdom ; where 1n- 
duſtry is checked becauſe it has raiſed a ſpirit of 
ee in a northern province; where a great 
city has been inſulted, abuſed and chaſtiſed, by a 
man who has diſgraced the noble name which for- 
tune blindly gave him ; a kingdom in which pub-. 
lic juſtice yields to party-prejudice, and an ignorant 
ſmooth-faced high-prieſt ſecretly prophanes his ſa- 
cred order, by attempting to tncreaſe political grie- 
vances, and to ſaddle the nation with new Taxes, 
becauſe it can no longer gratify his idle vanity. 


My Lord, I am unable to paint the miſery 
which I have beheld, and much more unfit to pre- 
ſcribe the remedies: I ſee the ſtorm, and wiſh that 
the veſſels were navigated by other hands, by ſkil 
full and honeſt men, who would, as your Lord- 
ſhip ever did, and I hope ever will, prefer the na- 
tional good to private intereſt, and the conſcience 
of virtue to the ſplendor of a court, or the ſtupid 
admiration of knaves and ſycophants. 


I am, 
My Lord, 
Your Loruſbis s, &e. 
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